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Number One 


The ACLS announces that all of its activities are to be 
centered in the New York headquarters and that the office in 
Washington, D. C. will be closed as of February 28, 1959. 


ACLS PRIZE AWARDS 


At its fortieth annual meeting, held in Rochester, New “York, 
January 22-23, the ACLS announced the award of ten prizes of $10,000 each 
to distinguished scholars in the humanities. The awards were made for out- 
standing past achievement and carry with them no responsibilities or restrictions. 
The recipients are: 


Bertrand H. Bronson, Professor of English, University of California at 
Berkeley 


Louis Gottschalk, Professor of Modern History, University of Chicago 


William Haller, Professor Emeritus of English, Columbia University; 
Fellow, Folger Shakespeare Library 


Stephan Kuttner, Professor of Canon Law, Catholic University of America 
Richmond Lattimore, Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College 
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Ernest Nagel, John Dewey Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 

Henri Peyre, Sterling Professor of French, Yale University 

Ephraim A. Speiser, Ellis Professor, Hebrew and Semitic Languages and 
Literature, University of Pennsylvania 

Mary Hamilton Swindler, Professor Emeritus of Archaeology, Bryn Mawr 
College 

René Wellek, Professor of Slavic and Comparative Literature, Yale 
University 


ACLS FELLOWSHIPS 


Twenty-one scholars in sixteen colleges and universities have been awarded 
ACLS fellowships in a competition which closed last October 15. The 
recipients, their institutional affiliations, and the projects which they plan to 
undertake are: 

Richard D. Altick, Professor of English, Ohio State University: Studies 
in the history and technique of English and American literary biography 

James D. Breckenridge, Curator of Decorative Arts, Baltimore Museum of 
Art: A conceptual history of late antique portraiture 

Blanche R. Brown, Staff Lecturer, Metropolitan Museum of Art: The 
painted stelai of Pagasai-Demetrias—interrelations in painting of the third 
century B. C. 

James B. Christensen, Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Wayne State University: The study of Akan proverbs and folktales in Ghana 

William Theodore de Bary, Associate Professor of Chinese and Japanese, 
Columbia University: A comparative study of Chinese and Japanese Neo- 
Confucianism, especially in relation to political and social institutions 

Roderick Firth, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, 
Harvard University: A study of the perceptual basis of empirical knowledge 

George H. Ford, Professor of English, University of Rochester: A 
critical study of the novels and stories of D. H. Lawrence 

Peter J. Gay, Associate Professor of History, Columbia University: The 
triumph of modernity—Europe in the eighteenth century 

Stanley Edgar Hyman, Member of the Literature Faculty, Bennington 
College: Metaphors for poetry in Darwin, Marx, Frazer, and Freud 

Howard R. Lamar, Assistant Professor of History, Yale University: The 
Americanization of the Far Southwest, 1850-1912—a political, economic, and 
cultural history of the formative period in the territories of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico 
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Archibald R. Lewis, Professor of History, University of Texas: Feudalism 
in southern France and Catalonia, 800-1050 


Floyd G. Lounsbury, Associate Professor of Anthropology, Yale University: 
Linguistic and philological studies of Iroquois religious texts 

Richard M. Martin, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Pennsylvania: Applications of symbolic logic to psychometrics, to utility 
theory, to the theory of actions, theory of social groups, and theory of logic 


Edwin H. Miller, Associate Professor of English, Simmons College: A 
complete edition of Walt Whitman’s correspondence 


Herbert H. Paper, Associate Professor of Near Eastern Studies, University 
of Michigan: Historical grammar of modern Persian with special emphasis 
on study of Sogdian, Saka, and Pehlevi 

Ernst Pulgram, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Michigan: 
The Indo-Europeanization of Greece, possibly expanded into ““The Tongues 
of Greece—pre-history and history” 


James M. Robinson, Associate Professor of New Testament and Christian 
Thought, Southern California School of Theology at Claremont: An analysis 
of primitive Christian hymnic, liturgic, protocredal formulae, in comparison 
with Hellenistic and Jewish usage 

William Gurnee Sinnigen, Assistant Professor of History, University of 
California at Berkeley: A history of the imperial Roman secret service 


Robert H. Super, Associate Professor of English, University of Michigan: 
A critical edition of Matthew Arnold’s complete prose works 


Bernard A. Weisberger, Assistant Professor of History, Wayne State 
University: Origins of mass communication in nineteenth-century United 
States journalism 

Franklin B. Zimmerman, Associate Professor of Music, New York State 


Teachers’ College, Potsdam: Biographical and critical study: “Mr. Henry 
Purcell, Musician and Man” 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH ON ASIA 


Grants to individual scholars for research in the humanities and social 
sciences relating to East Asia, South Asia, and Southeast Asia will be offered 
under the auspices of the Joint Committee on Grants for Asian Studies of 
the ACLS and the Social Science Research Council for three years beginning 
in 1959, This new program is supported by a grant of $200,000 provided 
by the Ford Foundation. 


Applications will be welcome from mature scholars who have already 
made significant contributions to Asian studies, and from those with established 
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competence in a social science or humanistic field who wish to equip themselves 
for research on Asian problems. Eligibility is limited to permanent residents 
of the United States and Canada who have the Ph.D. or its equivalent and 
whose capacity for effective research has been demonstrated by their previous 
work, Eligibility is not, however, restricted to members of academic faculties, 


Grants may range from relatively small sums for travel, analysis of data, 
research assistance, and maintenance for periods of from three to six months 
to amounts sufficient for a year’s research, including, if necessary, travel of 
dependents and maintenance in lieu of salary. Application may be made for 
funds to supplement sabbatical salaries or awards from other sources, Subsidies 
for publication are not available under this program, nor, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, can the costs of travel to Asia for field research for 
periods of less than six months be provided. 


Applications by individuals for support of research to be undertaken in 
1959-1960 should be submitted on forms supplied by the ACLS not later 
than March 15, 1959. Inquiries and requests for application forms should 
indicate briefly the nature of the proposed research, the approximate amount 
of financial support required, the applicant’s present position or activity, and 
advanced degrees held. All communications should be addressed to Grants 
for Research on Asia, ACLS. 


GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY IN LINGUISTICS, 1959 


The ACLS is offering a number of grants for the study of linguistics at 
the 1959 summer sessions of certain universities in the United States and 
Canada. This program has been made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Grants under this program have a twofold purpose: (1) to further the 
training of, or to attract into the study of linguistic science, those younger 
scholars of high competence who are specializing in linguistics or in related 
fields; and (2) to enhance the scientific training of language teachers, 
especially of English as a foreign language abroad. 

The A.B. degree is a2 minimum requirement, although eligibility extends 
to those expecting to receive this degree in June 1959. Applications are 
solicited from: 

(1) present or prospective language teachers, especially of English as 
a foreign language abroad, who wish to strengthen their professional training 
by work in linguistics and in the application of linguistics to language teaching; 

(2) students in linguistics or related fields who wish to supplement the 
offerings of their home institutions; 

(3) others whose activities make the study of linguistic science especially 
pertinent or necessary. 
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Grants will not be made for the study of specific foreign languages, 
except in cases where such study is part of an over-all linguistic program. 


It is anticipated that most of the grants under this program will be 
awarded to students attending the Linguistic Institute at the University of 
Michigan (June 22nd through August 14th), where a wide offering in applied 
and theoretical linguistics is planned. Detailed information can be obtained 
from Professor Albert H. Marckwardt, Director, The Linguistic Institute, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Those desiring to attend other institutions in the United States and 
Canada where suitable courses are offered are also invited to apply, but 
applicants may be asked to demonstrate the relevance of their proposed 
programs of study to the purpose of these grants. 


The grants will be based on need and will be for university fees and 
tuition, subsistence, travel in the continental United States or Canada, and 
other essential costs. Applicants will be asked to submit detailed budgets 
showing the minimum amount required to assure their attendance at the 
institution chosen. 


The final date for the submission of applications is March 2, 1959, and 
announcement of grants will be made about April 1st. Requests for applica- 
tion forms should be addressed to Summer Study in Linguistics Program, ACLS. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Bryce Woop 


Responding to expressions from various quarters that indicated a revival 
of cultural as well as political interest in Latin America, the American Council 
of Learned Societies convened two conferences in 1958 to assess the present 
position of Latin American studies in universities in the United States, 
Following the first exploratory meeting in April, a second meeting, with which 
the present report is concerned, was sponsored by the Council and the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, where the conference met on November 6-8. 
Assistance in organizing the sessions was provided by the Hispanic Foundation 
in the Library of Congress. 


The sessions were chaired by Frederick Burkhardt, American Council of 
Learned Societies. Brief agenda papers for the conference, appraising the 
existing state of certain fields of knowledge and offering suggestions about 
prospects and opportunities for the advancement of training and research were 
prepared by: Robert N. Burr, University of California at Los Angeles 
(history); Asher N. Christensen, University of Minnesota (political science) ; 
Howard F. Cline, Hispanic Foundation (resources and tools); Harvey L. John- 
son, Indiana University (languages and literatures) ; Clarence F. Jones, North- 
western University (geography); George Kubler, Yale University (art and 
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architecture); Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago (languages and 
linguistics) ; J. Lloyd Mecham, University of Texas (area studies and research) ; 
Sanford A. Mosk, University of California at Berkeley (economics); T. Lynn 
Smith, University of Florida (sociology) ; Charles Wagley, Columbia University 
(anthropology); Robert Wauchope, Tulane University (area studies and 
research); Bryce Wood, Social Science Research Council (international 
relations). The other participants were: Ruth Lapham Butler, Newberry 
Library; Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan; Stanley Pargellis, New- 
berry Library; and J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 


Present Position of Latin American Studies 


The study of Latin America, along with that of other areas of the 
world, was stimulated during World War II, principally by governmental 
demands for specialized knowledge and personnel. In the past fifteen years, 
however, scholarly interest in Latin America appears to have suffered a decline 
during a period of continued growth of university area centers concerned with 
Russia, India, and other regions. Academic indifference is perhaps but one 
of several fronts of a tepid climate of opinion about the significance of Latin 
America that prevailed until recently in the United States. However, stirrings 
of concern and calls to action are now replacing plaints of “neglect” of Latin 
America and of inter-American relationships. The new atmosphere may 
originate in political clouds, and it may not be of long duration, but one of 
its accompanying phenomena is a fresh look at area studies in the United 
States concerned with the other American republics. 


The members of the conference were encouraged by what they regarded 
as a favorable opportunity to review their work and that of their colleagues, 
Their mood was one of candid self-criticism as they examined the health of 
Latin American studies and sought ways to improve it. For example, it was 
generally felt that inadequate attention was being given to Latin American 
economic and social developments since the colonial period, that in history 
and some other fields scholars had not done all that could be done “to make 
clear that their area of study offers real intellectual challenges” or to keep in 
touch with the principal lines of growth of their discipline as it deals with 
other world areas. In political science it was felt that insufficient study was 
devoted to the dynamics as distinct from the structure of politics in Latin 
American countries, and that more use should be made of enterprising and 
imaginative techniques of field research. It was noted that political scientists 
studying in Africa had devised useful methods of research collaboration with 
anthropologists. 


Was it necessarily the case in other fields, as had been observed with 
respect to the history of art, that “working on Latin American topics was 
to work out in the thinner branches, well away from the main trunk of the 
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discipline?” Happily, this comment did not appear to apply to anthropology, 
archaeology, or geography. However, consideration of this question suggested 
that in certain other disciplines Latin America had not been regarded by 
scholars in the United States as offering “big problems” in terms of literary 
traditions, or in terms of political or economic events. Thus, the political 
fragmentation of Latin America after 1810 had not been followed by inter- 
national conflicts either so colossal or so numerous as those in Asia or Europe; 
catastrophes, which frequently evoke the scholar’s labors, have not characterized 
modern Latin America. 


Now, however, there was felt to be an awakening to the fact that Latin 
America is changing rapidly; natural increases in population of 2.5% or even 
3% per year have startled some demographers and turned their attention 
southward. More broadly, Latin America shares with other under-developed 
areas throughout the world the problems and the turmoil of economic growth 
by forced draft. In this respect, Latin America equals other regions in 
offering interesting data to research-minded social scientists concerned with 
the contemporary scene and its trends. As a field for comparative studies 
of urbanization, ethnic relationships, and educational policy, to mention only 
a few fields of inquiry, Latin America may be on the way to recognition as 
being no less promising than other continents previously regarded as more 
appealing because more exotic or more exposed. ‘The palace revolutions 
common in many Latin American states, formerly contemplated with un- 
concern, have lately been viewed as possessing significance, and their under- 
lying causes have become objects of serious scrutiny as of long-range importance 
to the growth of democratic institutions as well as of hemispheric solidarity. 


Despite the existence of some fifteen to twenty university area centers for 
Latin American studies, the observation was made that few of them had 
achieved a combination of integration of training and productivity in research 
to match that of the most vigorous centers for the study of other areas, 
Considerable attainments were credited to certain centers that had con- 
centrated their efforts on limited sectors within Latin America, however, 
and the view was expressed that Latin America as a whole was too varied a 
region to be encompassed by a single area center in one university. There 
were felt to be substantial resources on which further advances might be 
built, principally through the strengthening of existing centers as distinct from 
the establishment of new ones. 


The Development of Latin American Studies 


With these and other considerations in mind, the participants in the 
conference endeavored to delineate some of the more promising ways of 
enabling scholars to contribute more effectively to an understanding of 
contemporary Latin America. 
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In terms of substantive research, it was felt that valuable work might 
be done by historians in tracing the growth since 1830 of economic and 
social institutions in the Latin American countries. Political movements in 
this period could be related to the modern scene by analytical and interpretive 
studies at both domestic and international levels. It was also suggested that 
sociologists and cultural anthropologists could perform a useful function 
through the analysis of urban middle-class and labor groups in addition to the 
valuable studies made of Indian communities. Economists were encouraged 
to engage in fundamental research on Latin American economic institutions, 
in addition to shorter-range studies relating to the control of inflation and 
other current issues. 


In this connection the suggestion was made that clusters of problems 
might be identified as appropriate for interdisciplinary research; among 
substantive proposals mentioned for illustrative purposes were those for studies 
of relationships between indigenous and modern economies, the changing 
character of entrepreneurship, the cultural effects of industrialization, and 
trends toward economic and political federation of Latin American countries, 


The consideration of interdisciplinary research led into a discussion of 
research programs of area centers.1 The centers were able to encourage 
research by individuals, small teams, and larger “integrated” groups; there was 
no ideal research method, it was thought, and programs should therefore 
be flexible, depending on the nature of an institution’s research interests, the 
number and compatibility of personnel, and other factors. However, if a 
highly-motivated group of three or four scholars in different disciplines 
concurred in the selection of a topic for study, it was felt that they might 
make significant contributions with a minimum of additional resources. Such 
groups had only rarely been formed in Latin American studies and the 
technique was regarded as worthy of wider adoption. 


With regard to instructional programs, there appeared to be general 
agreement that primary emphasis should be placed on training for competence 
in an established discipline. It was suggested that the label of “Latin 
Americanist” might well be employed sparingly, since there were serious 
disadvantages, particularly for younger scholars in most disciplines, in 
becoming “area-bound.” From this point of view, an area center would 
derive internal benefit and provide useful external services by offering research 
and perhaps part-time teaching facilities to scholars who were working, for 
example, on a problem requiring comparative analysis, but which was not 
exclusively related to Latin American phenomena. Similarly, apolitical 
scientist concerned for a time with the role of the military in the domestic 
politics of one or more Latin American countries might find invaluable a 


1 Available to members of the conference was Multi-Discipline Area Research: Extracts 
from Reports to the President of Tulane University for the Period July 1, 1953 -June 30, 
1957, by Robert Wauchope, Director, Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University. 
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temporary sojourn in an area center, thence to return to his broader concern 
with the advancement of problems central to the growth of his discipline. 
In general, it was suggested, the greater the degree to which area centers on 
Latin America adopted a “‘problem approach” to research, the livelier would 
be their own activity, and the more fruitful would be their contacts with 
visitors who would come to them for assistance in exploring problems derived 
elsewhere. 


Contacts of this type would form one means of improved communication 
among scholars concerned with Latin America. It was remarked that, among 
area specialists, the Latin American field was the only one that lacked effective 
liaison on a national basis. Of the many types of communication that 
stimulate scholarly endeavor, the participants gave major importance to 
conferences. A theme such as “A New Image of Latin America” might be 
adopted for a conference that would aim at producing a series of papers 
publishable in book form; conferences attended by North and South American 
scholars in one, or several, related fields, might be held with a view to 
encouraging joint research activities; and conferences among North Americans 
interested in hypotheses that might be tested in Latin America could stimulate 
research both within and without existing area centers. 


Communication among scholars in North and South America appeared 
to be good in the fields of anthropology, archaeology, geography, and history, 
but in other fields, for varying reasons, there was little or no regular contact. 
The problems of communication could not be solved quickly, and it would 
be inadvisable to attempt to proceed on the assumption that communication 
arose spontaneously from personal contacts. In terms of mutual comprehension 
or, more remotely, research collaboration, there were serious obstacles to be 
overcome, Nevertheless, in the manifold forms of international exchanges of 
persons, there appeared to exist resources that gave grounds for moderate 
optimism. The Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs were expanding in the 
Americas, and the Pan American Union’s new program of fellowships offered 
promise. However, these programs were not well adapted to meeting some 
of the needs of the area centers on Latin America. The view was expressed 
that training and research programs in the area centers would be enlivened 
and invigorated if ways were found for frequent and flexible exchanges 
of faculty members and advanced students with Latin American universities 
and research institutes. One of the most productive forms of training grew 
out of student-faculty research collaboration, and it was suggested that 
experiments in fostering such a relationship might result in valuable and 
enduring types of scholarly communication. 


The conference welcomed a suggestion that a new joint committee 
on Latin American studies be formed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council. The establishment of 
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comparable committees on other areas by one or more of the councils was 
thought to have been of great value in stimulating research, in developing 
language and bibliographical resources, and in affording, through conferences 
and other means, opportunities for interchanges that give impulse and open 
new horizons to scholarly enterprise. 


In the development of Latin American studies in the United States there 
was one notable gap that was rapidly becoming more evident and more 
deplorable—the insufficiency of attention to Brazil and to the Portugues 
language. The growth of Brazil had not so far been matched by an 
expansion of Luso-Brazilian scholarship in North America. Portuguese was 
taught in few universities, rarely, if ever, offered in summer schools, and, 
along with Spanish, which was much more widely taught, was in few cases 
accepted as fulfilling a language requirement for the doctorate. The members 
of the conference expressed the hope that ways might be found to encourage 
the study of Portuguese and to enhance an appreciation of the significance of 
Brazil’s present status and potential development. 


The conference welcomed the “Survey of Teaching and Research 
Resources and Activities in the United States on Latin America,” which was 
being conducted by the Hispanic Foundation; and suggestions for the 
preparation of a “Guide to the History of Latin America” and a “Guide to 
Latin American Materials in United States Official Publications” received 
favorable comment, as did the work now under way to complete an author- 
subject index to the first twenty volumes of the Handbook of Latin American 
Studies. It was noted that research on the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
history of the area was seriously hampered by the lack of a substantial literature 
in the form of memoirs or biographies, as well as by the unwillingness of 
most Latin American governments to open their archives. In this connection, 
it was observed that one of the most valuable and neglected sources for an 
understanding of Latin American history was the novel. It was remarked 
that Latin American fiction, frequently in works of less than first-rate 
artistic reputation, often provided historical data of great value. 


The problems involved in field research in the social sciences, particularly 
if attacked in collaboration with Latin American scholars, were not thought 
to present insurmountable obstacles. Field research by North Americans was, 
however, limited by inadequate resources. Fellowships for advanced graduate 
students and grants for senior scholars were felt to be the single most 
serious material impediment to the development of Latin American studies, 
Further, it was held that research on Latin America was less advantageously 
placed than was research on any other major world region, with respect both 
to national and university programs of fellowships and grants. Opportunities 
to undertake field research were important both to engage the interest of 
students in testing their disciplinary techniques in a foreign area, and to 
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refresh the stock of knowledge of older scholars. The conference participants 
appeared to share the view that an enlargement of such opportunities would 
be of substantial value in furthering the ability of scholars in the area centers 
and elsewhere to contribute more effectively to a comprehension on both 
specialized and popular levels in the United States, of the social conditions and 
prospects of Latin American peoples, and of their cultural traditions and 
aspirations. 


A PARTING SHOT AT HOWARD MUMFORD JONES* 
By Rocer P. McCuTcHEON 


My instructions for this occasion are to be witty, warm, and short. This 
is a characteristic counsel of perfection, and I shall pay no mind to any part 
of it except the last. 


As everyone now knows, our chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, is for- 
saking us for enterprises of great pith and moment, which without him 
would go awry and lose the name of action. He has done so much for us that 
we can hardly quarrel with his decision. Although Fate tried to conceal him 
by naming him Jones, he long ago emerged from that obscurity. Before 
coming to the rescue of the ACLS, he had salvaged the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Just before he undertook to lead us out of the wilderness, he 
wrote a book on “The Pursuit of Happiness”, a title which was to prove 
oddly prophetic. 


When he undertook the leadership of the ACLS, he acted with his custo- 
mary promptness. He was ruthless in demanding and getting the Board to 
meet every month. In a short time he had so galvanized us that to our 
surprise we often found ourselves in agreement with his proposals, even if 
these meant doing many things for the first time. For such unacademic and 
unfootnoted behavior on our part he must be held personally responsible. If 
at first there might have been heard ancestral voices prophesying war, these 
were but faint echoes of “Non sum qualis eram bonae sub regno Cynarae.” 


In his labors he did not spare himself. He moved us to New York; he 
got us some folding money to spend; he helped us speak out loud and clear in 
behalf of all good humanistic causes. These several things he did with that 
apparent ease once described by Mark Twain as the beautiful confidence dis- 
played by a good Christian who holds four aces. In the light of those 
achievements, I hope that Mrs. Jones, who in the early stages of his chairmanship 
was sure that the ACLS was a four-letter word, feels more kindly to us, 


| 


* Prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting dinner, Rochester, New York, January 
22, 1959 
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and even more proud of him. In terms that I trust are real rather than prow 
phetic, si monumentum requieras, circumspice! { 


The chemists refer to certain substances as catalytic agents. They hay 
the curious property of setting up reactions among substances which other 
wise would remain inert, while they themselves are unchanged and unweariedg 
Howard Jones has served as our catalytic agent. As he leaves us, we wish 


that at least for the remaining years of this century he will continue to serve 


all good learning as a catalyzer, be happy and unwearied in this task, and ret 
to visit us as often as he can. 
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